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CHILD LABOR-—IN THE FIRST YEAR AFTER THE WAR 
Highlights from the Annual Report of the General Secretary 


HE child labor situation during 1945-46 is somewhat 

difficult to interpret, as Gertrude Folks Zimand points 
out in her Annual Report. There is no clear-cut picture 
as to how many minors under 18 years were at work, or 
in what industries or under what conditions they were em- 
ployed. What does seem clear, however, is that there has 
not been as rapid and spectacular a decline in the employ- 
ment of school-age children as had been anticipated. 


Extent of Child Labor 


In 1944 and 1945 a fairly accurate estimate of employ- 
ment of school-age children could be made from sample 
counts of the labor force, including a question on school 
attendance, taken in April by the U. S. Census. This was 
the basis for the estimate that nearly 3,000,000 minors 
14 to 18 years were employed in April 1945, of whom 
more than half were full-time workers. 


A similar count was not made in April 1946. A Census 
count made in November 1945 did not include data on 
school attendance, thus giving no indication as to how 
many employed minors were out of school. Estimates based 
on this November count suggested that 2,500,000 boys 
and girls, 14 to 18 years, were still at work five months 
after V-E Day. Of this number about 900,000 were 14 
and 15 years old, about the same number as in the previous 
April. 

In the absence of a 1946 Census count, only rough esti- 
mates can be made from such data as are available from 
a few states and cities. These indicate decreases in the 
number of working children ranging from 25 to 50% 
since the late spring of 1945, when the high level of war- 
time employment first began to decline. It would probably 
be fair to estimate that for the country as a whole, the 
number of working children has decreased about one-third 
since April 1945, or from 3,000,000 to 2,000,000. 


The reduction in the number of working minors be- 
tween April and November 1945, as shown by the Census 
counts, was considerably less than would have been ex- 

ed from the decrease in the number of work permits 
issued during this period. It is logical to conclude from 
this fact that the first reduction in child employment, fol- 
lowing V-E and V-J Days, was considerably greater for 
full-time work in industrial establishments — for which 
permits are almost universally required—than for work in 
the service trades and agriculture for which permits are 
not always required, or for part-time and summer work 
where work permit regulations, even if they do exist, are 
frequently ignored. 





School Enrollment 


The extent to which young people went into industry 
during the war years was reflected in a 17% decrease in 
high school enrollment. Nationwide data are not yet avail- 
able for 1946 high school enrollment but so far there is no 
evidence of an increase in enrollment since the end of the 
war corresponding to this decline. This is another indication 
that the number of working children is still large. 

It is probable that within a few years the loss in high 
school enrollment which occurred from 1941 to 1945 will 
be made up. However, the restoration of wartime losses 
in high school enrollment, when it comes, should not be 
a cause for complacency, for the rate of school drop-outs, 
even in normal times, has been very high. 


The Program for the Years Ahead 


A decrease of approximately 1,000,000 young people 
under 18 years in the labor force since V-J Day, would 
mean that the number still employed exceeds by 1,000,000 
the number employed immediately prior to the war. Not 
all of these are ‘‘child laborers’ in the sense that their em- 
ployment is undesirable and should be prohibited. A lim- 
ited amount of suitable part-time and summer vacation 
work for school children 14 years and over is not neces- 
sarily undesirable. Nor is the full-time employment of 16 
and 17 year olds contrary to the child labor standards which 
have been adopted from time to time by various govern- 
mental and private agencies concerned with the education 
of children and youth. 

Nevertheless the following facts stand out: 


First, a considerable number of 14 and 15 year old chil- 
dren are continuing to leave school for employment. Efforts 
must be redoubled to eliminate exemptions for children 
under 16 years in compulsory attendance laws and to bar 
all employment during school hours for children under 16. 


Second, the reduction in child labor has been least in 
miscellaneous part-time occupations — the type of work 
which is usually.least desirable and least well regulated as 
to hours and conditions of work. More effort must be made 
to regulate the type and amount of employment which 
school-age children are permitted to undertake in addition 
to their school work. 

Third, illegal child labor, although apparently somewhat 
less than during the war years, is still prevalent. With the 
tremendous wartime pressure on labor departments abating 
to some degree, it should be possible to secure a much 
higher degree of compliance with child labor regulations. 

(Continued on page 2) 
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NEW BOARD MEMBER 


W: take pleasure in announcing the election of 
Thorold J. Deyrup (New York City) to the Board 
of Trustees. Mr. Deyrup graduated from the Columbia 
Law School in 1935 and has been a member of the law 
firm of Bass and Deyrup since 1941. He began his law 
work as a legal assistant in the Law and a Branch of 
the State Mortgage Commission and later became a Special 
Attorney in the U. S. Department of Justice. After serving 
for a year and a half as an enlisted man in the Army Air 
Force during the war, Mr. Deyrup received a commission 
in the Judge Advocate General’s Department and was as- 
signed as Chief of the Legal Branch of the U. S. Engineer 
Office, Washington, D. C., where he remained for two 
years until he was released from service. 

Mr. Deyrup is actively interested in both the educational 
and social problems with which the National Child Labor 
Committee is concerned. He could hardly escape these in- 
terests for he is the son of Dr. Alvin Johnson of the New 
School for Social Research (Mr. Deyrup prefers the original 
family name) and his wife is the daughter of Beulah 
Amidon of The Survey. 


FIELD ACTIVITIES 


M RS. ZIMAND was a guest speaker at the Southern 
Regional Conference of the Child Welfare League 
of America held in Jacksonville, Florida, November 18-20. 
Eight southern states are represented in this Conference. 

Mr. Artigues has spent some time in Missouri this fall, 
advising with the Missouri Children’s Code Commission 
on proposed revisions of the child labor law. He has also 
visited Alabama where he met with the Joint Legislative 
Council of Alabama which is making plans for some up- 
ward revisions in the child labor law. He attended the U. S. 
Attorney General’s Conference on Juvenile Delinquency in 
Washington, D. C., November 20-22 as the representative 
of the National Child Labor Committee and will also at- 
tend the National Conference on Labor Legislation to be 
held in Washington early in December. He plans return 
visits to Missouri and Alabama, as well as to Texas which 
he has also visited this Fall. 

Miss Alway is on a field trip to the West Coast States 
and is now in Washington. On her way out to the Coast, she 
again visited Nebraska where the Child Welfare Commis- 
sion is actively at work on plans for revision of Nebraska’s 
child welfare laws including the child labor law. She also 
visited Utah where revisions of the child labor law are 
under discussion. : 








In October Mr. Dillon spoke at meetings of the National 
League to Promote School Attendance in Baltimore, the 
Rhode Island Advisory Council.on Child Labor in Provi- 
dence, and the Illinois Child Labor Committee. This month 
he has been in Michigan speaking at a meeting of the 
Detroit Youth Employment Council and consulting with 
school administrators in Michigan with reference to the 
study of school drop-outs which the National Child Labor 
Committee may undertake. 


CHILDREN BEFORE CROPS 


7... only state we have heard about which is making 
a serious effort to reduce school absenteeism, due to 
work on crops, is Arizona. Most states exempt agriculture 
from school attendance laws and there is nothing the 
schools can do to require attendance when crops are being 
planted or harvested. The Arizona law does not have an 
exemption for agriculture, but it does have a provision 
permitting a child under 16 to be employed during school 
hours if he presents a certificate from the attendance officer 
saying he has been excused from school attendance. 

The State Department of Public Instruction has placed 
checks on the issuance of these certificates by devising a 
new form entitled ‘‘Certificate of Excuse for Non-Attend- 
ance,’ which is to be issued for every boy or girl under 16 
years of age who is not in attendance and which may be 
issued only with the approval of the County Superintendent. 
The latter may revoke any such certificate if he believes the 
reason given for non-attendance is insufficient or if he finds 
that any district is issuing an excess number of excuse cer- 
tificates. This system, in addition to reducing the use of 
these certificates for employment, will make available to 
the State Department the first uniform report on non-at- 
tendance on a statewide basis that has ever been available. 

The Department has also worked out plans to cooperate 
with the Labor Department in efforts to prevent the em- 
ployment of school-age children during school hours in 
the cotton fields; or in other occupations contrary to law. 
The Labor Department reports that the first cotton field 
——— this fall show a change for the better, particu- 
larly in the attitude of the cotton growers who were an- 
tagonistic last year but show a desire to cooperate this year. 
The Labor Department found that some of them had even 
put up large signs saying that no children under 16 were 
allowed to work in their fields. 


CHILD LABOR 
(Continued from page 1) 
Enforcement carpe should be analyzed, and, where 
necessary, additional personnel, higher qualifications for 
personnel and larger appropriations for the enforcement 
of the law should be urged. 

Fourth, the child labor problem which is perhaps the 
most serious and the most difficult because restrictive laws 
alone are not the answer, is the very large number of young 
people who leave school for work before they a 
high school. The extent of school drop-outs is considered 
by many educators to be the major problem in secondary 
education today. Increasingly educators are recognizing that 
this is not solely—perhaps not primarily—due to the finan- 
cial inability of young people to continue in school—but 
rather to factors that lie within the province of the school 
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to remedy. Early termination of school life is being recog- 
nized as basically the result of maladjustment to or lack of 
interest in school. 


Need for Study of School Drop-Outs 


There is need for an intensive study of a large number 
of young people who have dropped out of school to de- 
termine the real factors that prompted their withdrawal 
from school and what types of school program might have 
encouraged them to remain. Such a study would throw light 
on two questions closely related to the problem of school- 
leaving: One is the point in the school curriculum at which 
guidance and counselling should begin if preventive work 
is to be done and those pupils who are “vulnerable” to 
maladjustment, i.e., the potential school drop-outs, are to 
be spotted. The second is the need for concrete action, on a 
more rapid scale than in the past 25 years, to both modify 
and enlarge the high school curriculum in order that it 
may meet the needs of millions of young people of widely 
varying backgrounds, aptitudes and interests. The interest 
shown by educators in the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee’s recent study of work experience in secondary edu- 
cation is but one example of the awareness of school people 
that changes in the high school curriculum have not kept 
pace with changes in the nature of the student body that 
have come inevitably as high school enrollments have 


soared. Federal Activities 


The main Congressional bills to which the National 
Child Labor Committee gave attention this year were 
amendments to the Fair Labor Standards Act, bills relat- 
ing to the transfer of the U. S. Employment Service to the 
states, and federal aid to education. 

The proposed amendments to raise wages under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act included extension of the coverage of 
the child labor provisions to make them apply to Western 
Union messengers and children in other interstate com- 
merce industries which do not actually ‘“‘produce’’ and 
“ship” goods in interstate commerce. Although the wage 
and hour provisions of the Act apply to such industries, 
the child labor section, under a U. S. Supreme Court de- 
cision of 1945, did not have this complete coverage. The 
General Secretary appeared at hearings before the House 
Labor Committee speaking primarily on two _— (1) 
the necessity for bringing such workers under the Act and 
(2) in opposition to the proposal of Western Union that 
lower wage rates be set for messenger boys under 18 years 
of age. Up until the closing days of Congress the Com- 
mittee was active with regard to this legislation. ~Despite 
considerable opposition both in Committee and on the 
floor of the Senate, the child labor section was reported 
out and passed in acceptable form in the Senate. The bill 
never came out of the House Committee, however. An at- 
tempt was made to bring out another House bill by petition, 
but enough signatures were not secured. The child labor 
provision was not a main issue in the proposed legislation 
and its fate was determined by the attitude of members 
of Congress on the basic issue of increased wage rates 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The General Secretary submitted a statement to both 
House and Senate Committees on bills transferring the 
U. S. Employment Service to the states, urging postpone- 
ment of the date of transfer and inclusion of adequate safe- 








guards to insure effective operation by the states with spe- 
cial reference to the needs of young workers. Neither the 
satisfactory bill which the Committee was urging in the 
Senate nor the undesirable bill which was passed by the 
House came to final action. The transfer of the Employ- 
ment Service to the states in November 1946 was author- 
ized in an appropriation bill. The Committee has conferred 
with staff members of the USES and hopes to work closely 
with them on the development of desirable plans and pro- 
cedures in the states for the counselling ant placement of 
young workers, with special attention to the relationship 
between the services offered by the USES and by the schools. 

Federal aid to education, one of the Committee’s major 
interests, did not emerge during the year as a major issue 
in Congress and, although extensive hearings on the sub- 
ject were held, no bill was reported out of Committee in 


ither H , 
ee eee State Activities 


Only 8 states held regular legislative sessions in 1946 
since it was an “‘off’’ legislative year. Child labor or related 
measures were introduced in all of these legislatures and in 
three others which met in special session. 

The one outstanding advance of the year in child labor 
legislation was the enactment of the new Georgia law 
which brings its child labor provisions into line with the 
16 year school attendance standards adopted last year. The 
provisions of this law and of other laws enacted, amended, 
or defeated are included in the text of the Annual Report 
but are omitted from this summary since they have already 
been recorded in previous issues of The American Child. 

In New York the Committee devoted considerable time 
to the question of migratory farm labor. During the war 
years, when there was an acute shortage of agricultural 
labor and unprecedented need for food production, the 
Committee recognized that it would be impossible to in- 
stitute enforcement for the first time of the 14 year age 
minimum for agricultural work during the summer vaca- 
tion. This standard has been on the statute books since 
1936, but there had never been an attempt at enforcement 
and many children as young as 6 or 7 years worked in the 
fields every year. The Committee, in 1945, urged enforce- 
ment of the law up to 12 years and, in the absence of any 
legal restriction on hours of work, voluntary compliance 
with desirable hour standards by the growers. With the end 
of the war it urged that steps be taken to secure full en- 
forcement of the child labor law in the summer of 1946. 
The General Secretary continued to serve as a member of 
the Executive Committee of the New York Statewide Citi- 
zens’ Committee on Seasonal Farm Labor which held two 
meetings and prepared, for submission to the Governor by 
the Statewide Committee, recommendations with regard to 
enforcement of the child labor law and steps which should 
be taken during the winter and spring to make enforcement 
possible. These related to advance notice to migrant fam- 
ilies in the South that the minimum age of 14 would be 
enforced; advance notice to growers in New York State; 
procedures for the issuance of work permits during the 
summer months in the areas where the minors were; and 
provision for a health examination as required by law for 
migrant children seeking work permits. 


Special Projects 
The major special project of the Committee during the 
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past year was completion of the study of part-time school 
and work programs initiated in February 1945, which was 
published in June 1946 under the title Work Experience 
in Secondary Education: A Study of Part-Time School and 
Work Programs. 

The report has met with widespread interest on the part 
of educators and others concerned with the need for adapt- 
ing the curriculum of the secondary school to the needs of 
individual students. The October 1946 issue of The Bulle- 
tin of the National Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals carried a 16-page digest of the report with the fol- 
lowing preliminary paragraph of recommendation: 

“One of the most significant studies of work experience for 
youth in secondary schools, supplementing pat studies and 
discussions by the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, was made during World War II by the National 
Child Labor Committee, under the direction of Harold J. Dillon, 
Supervisor of Work Adjustment in the Bureau of Youth Services 
of the Connecticut State Department of Education. . . . Only 
parts, digests of chapters, and conclusions are included in this 
summary. The complete report is deserving of a critical study by 
school administrators, who envisage the many implications for 
enrichment of the school program through worthy work ex- 
perience for school youth.” 


A copy of the Annual Report will be sent on request. 


TRUE STORY DEPARTMENT 
Anything Can Happen in the Subway 

Your editor took a seat in the subway the other day next to 
two boys—one looked to be about 17 and the other about 18. 

“Why don’t you go back to school?” the younger boy said 
to the older, thereby alerting the editorial ear. 

“School? That’s for kids!” was the scornful reply of the older 
boy. 
‘You'll be sorry some day,” warned the younger boy. 

Then they both turned to a newspaper the older boy was hold- 
ing, and focused their attention on something that was obviously 
not the comics nor the sports nor the latest murder mystery. 
The editorial eye opened wide in astonishment. The paper was 
the New York Times and the article in which the boys were 
engrossed—believe it or not—was the news story on the Com- 
mittee’s Annual Report which the Times had published that 
morning. 


A Disillusioned “Little Business Man” 


An amendment to provide state aid of $40 per pupil drew 
considerable fire in a recent state election and was bitterly 
fought. An enterprising newsboy got stickers supporting the 
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amendment and ie them on all of his papers. The newspaper 
began to get calls from customers asking for an explanation. 
In turn the newsboy was called. He insisted that the papers 
were his—that the newspaper had said they belonged to him 
the minute he left the newspaper office and therefore he had a 
right to put the stickers on. The newspaper was a bit nonplussed 
but suggested that the boy desist. 


THE NEWSPAPER—BUSINESS OR WELFARE 
ENTERPRISE? 

“Boy carriers are the life blood of a modern newspaper.” 
Charles W. Staab, Circulation Manager, Cincinnati Enquirer, 
in Editor & Publisher, Sept. 7, 1946. 

“The greatest reward and satisfaction to each and every 
one of us is in the contribution we make in the annual training 
of over a quarter million boys to become better future citizens.” 
Shiel Dunsker, Circulation Manager, Cincinnati Post, in Editor 
& Publisher, Sept. 14, 1946. 

“We have an army of five hundred thousand young men 
in their teen ages who if properly trained through well planned 
newspaperboy programs will be the backbone of tomorrow’s 
world.” Paul G. Lawson, Circulation Manager, Clarksburg 
(W. — Exponent-Telegram, in Editor & Publisher, Sept. 
21, 1946. 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHY SHELF 


Wuy Cuitp Lapor Laws? By Lucy Manning, Children’s 
Bureau Pub. No. 313. 1946. 


YouR COMMUNITY AND ITs YOUNG PEOPLE: THEIR Em- 
PLOYMENT AND EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES. Pre pared 
by the Interagency Committee on Youth Employment and 
Education. Children’s Bureau Pub. No. 316. 1946. 

Two new and very useful publications which can be se- 

cured either from the Children’s Bureau, Federal Security 

Agency, or from the Child Labor and Youth Employment 

a Division of Labor Standards, U. S. Department of 

Labor. 

Why Child Labor Laws is a primer of information which 
gives clear and concise answers to the questions about 
child labor and child labor laws asked by those who are 
not familiar with the history of child labor and the develop- 
ment of laws to regulate it. Excellent material for develop- 
ing better understanding and support of good child labor 
standards. 

Your Community and Its Young People offers sugges- 
tions to communities for examining the employment and 
educational aspects of their community services as they 
relate to young people 14 through 20 years of age, at 
work, in school, or entering the working world. The de- 
velopment of young people is primarily the responsibility 
of the community in which they live. Questions of whether 
the schools are serving their needs, what employment 
5 gia ay counselling and placement services are avail- 
able to them, and what steps need to be taken to provide 
adequate services, are outlined in this pamphlet of ideas 
and suggestions for community study and action. 


USABLE REFERENCES FOR TEACHERS OF SPANISH-SPEAKING 
AMERICANS. By Sarah K. Hepburn. Consumers League of 
Michigan, 222 Louise Ave., Highland Park, Mich. July 
1946. 

This is the third printing of this pamphlet which fills an 

important need by providing an annotated listing of ma- 

terial available to public school teachers and others for 
teaching English to this minority group. / 
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